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THE MAN AND THE CSPIRIT OF
THE AGE'
'The means by which Providence raises a nation to greatness are the
virtues infused into great men?                             EDMUND BURKE
IT is two or three years since Sir Charles Oman protested
against the thesis, set forth as he said by ca whole school of
historians', that 'history is a continuous logical process, a
series of inevitable results following on a well-marshalled table
of causes'.l Oman, on the other hand, commended Thomas
Carlyle for his praise of the great individuals. (This does
not, of course, involve an approval of Carlyle's selection of his
heroes, or of his views as to those whom he does select.)
At almost the same time, our second veteran Oxford histor-
ian, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, was saying very much the same thing:
Men wiser and more learned than I have discerned in history
a plot, a rhythm, a predetermined pattern ... I can see only
one emergency following upon another ... only one safe
rule for the historian: that he should recognize in the develop-
ment of human destinies the play of the contingent and the
unforeseen.2
There will, of course, be no lack of those who will rush in where
Oman and Fisher fear to tread: indeed a writer in the Criterion
alludes to the very passage I have just quoted as showing cthe
limitations of Mr. H. A. L. Fisher's Weltanschauung*. Yet we
must remember that, over a long period of years, Oman and
Fisher have watched history in process of being made; they
have watched it, not only from the study, but from opposite
sides of the House of Commons. It is their long experience
which leads them to recognize the play of the unforeseen.
1 The Sixteenth Century, 1936, pp. 62 etc,
2 A History of Europe, 1935, Preface, p. vii,
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